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stay away, they are welcome too: I make myself veiy easy
about most things. When I was young, I had some
unpleasant uncles: now I am old, I haye not much joy
in my nephews. Very possibly I am not a pleasant uncle
to them, but at least I do not interfere with their pleasing
themselves; and so, when we do meet, we are upon very
good terms. I aim at nothing but perfect tranquillity;
and ani so fortunate, that, if nothing disturbs me, ray own
temper never does. I carefully avoid everything that can
create any disquiet to me. Old folks are easily forgotten, if
they will but have the sense not to put the world in mind
of them. This is a favourite maxim of mine; I practise it
very carefully, and I assure you it answers to my sovereign
contentment. I find it one of the comforts of old age, that,
if one has hoarded experience, one may live upon it very
agreeably in one's latter time. One can execute one's
maxims and good resolutions. In youth, our passions
interpose and counteract them; but what hinders an old
man from acting rationally, if he pleases? In truth,
I think myself very happy: I have gout enough to serve
as an excuse for anything I don't like to do, and I have
health enough to allow me to do all I desire to do. I am
not so infirm as to be a prisoner; I am grown indolent
enough to think idleness palatable, and yet can and like to
amuse myself. I perceive a gradual decay of my faculties;
which perception, since it is well-founded, is a felicity, as
ignorance of it might betray me into exposing myself; and
I reflect with satisfaction, that, if my present ease should
leave me, it cannot be for long.

I could have nothing else to say, when I have talked
about myself for a whole page; but if to a friend of above
forty years' standing a portrait of my wrinkles would be an
acceptable present, why should not the picture of my mind
be so? I think such a drawing one of the few thingshdrew to Cadiz and
